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graphical work which, more than any other single
book, has nourished the passion for the public virtues
among the nations of the West. To imitate ancient
heroism, as it was revealed in grand and simple
outlines by the Greek biographer, became a govern-
ing passion. Politicians would adopt ancient names
and be half persuaded that they had recaptured the
grand gesture of antiquity. Brissot was the younger
Brutus, Roland the younger Cato, Mme. Roland
was Marcia, and Vergniaud was Cicero. " Since
the Romans/' exclaimed St Just, " the world has been
empty/' The fatal pall of monarchy had fallen over
Europe. And it was for the Revolution to continue
the work which had been begun by the expulsion
of the Tarquins and was broken by the usurpation
of Julius Caesar.9

That the authors of antiquity should have exerted
so great an influence in the later half of the eighteenth
century need cause no surprise when we remember
not only that the education of boys then ran almost
exclusively in the old classical groove, but that the
knowledge of the current politics of the world was
the privilege of a small aristocracy of birth and office.
A boy at school, who knew nothing of the civil and
military history of his own country, would be familiar
with Marathon and Cannae, the Gerousia and the
Senate ; and in a secretive despotism there was no
common and obvious means of redressing the balance.
There was neither a free press, nor a formed habit
of political discussion, nor indeed any method, short
of official employment itself, by which the ordinary
citizen could become acquainted with the springs
of government. Men grew old and grey in this strange,
and to us almost inconceivable, ignorance, carrying